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ABSTRACT 

Data from a survey of 1269 parents (of who^ 24 
percent were single parents^ were u^ed to study whether single and 
married parents differ in their interactions with elementary schools 
and teachers. Results indicate that initial differences betwefen^ 
single and married parents^ perceptions of teachers and teachers' 
evaluations of single and married paresnts are due to other family and 
school conditions. Race, parent education, grade level, teacher 
practices of parent involvement, and overall teacher quality 
significantly influence parent reports of teacher practices. Single 
parents also felt more pressure than did married parents to be 
involved with their Children in learning activities at home. Harried 
parents spent more tima assisting teachers at school. Study results^ 
show the importance of measures of school structures and processes m 
research on single parents. Single parents had better relations with 
teachers whose philosophy and practices lead them toward more 
positive attitudes about parents. Teacher leadership, not parent 
marital status, influenced parent awareness^ appreciation of 
teachersi if forts, and knowledge about the school program. 
(Author/CJB) 
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Intrdductdry Statement 



The Center for Social Orgahizatioh of SchbiDls (CSOS) has two pri^ 

mary objectives: to develop a scientific know ledge of how schools 
affect their studentSf and to use this knowledge to develop better 
school practices and organization. 

The Center works through three research programs to achieve its 
objectives: 

The Sehec)^! Organ izat ion £££giafi investigates how school and class- 
room organization affects student learning and! btlier immediate dut- 
cdmes of schooling^ Current studies focus oh parental involvement^ 
microcomputers in schools^ use of time in schools ^ cooperative learn- 
ing^ and other organizational strategies that alter the task? rewardr 
authority and peer group structures in schools and classrooms. 

The Education iiSffe Program examines the relationship between 
schbblihg and students' later-life occupational and educational suc- 
cesses. Curteht projects include studies of the cbmpetencies required 
in the workplace, the sources of training and experience that lead to 
employment, college students' majbr field ehbices, and empldymeht of 
urban minority youth. 

The Schools and Delinquency Program studies the or bblems of crime r 
vibleSce, vandalism, and disorder in schools ands the role^fiat schools 
play in delinquency. Ongoing projects address the development of a 
theory df delinquent behavior, school effects on delinquency, and the 
evaluation bf delinquency prevehtibh prdgraims in and out of schools. 

CSOS also supports a P^l lbwship s M Educatidn j ^e Bearoh program that 
provides opportunities for visiting researchers to conduct and publish 
significant research in conjunction with the three research prdgrains. 

This report, prepared by the School Organization Program^ uses data 
from schools and from families to examine the experiences of single 
and married parents with teacher practices of parent involvement. 
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ABSTRACT 

The -Single-parent feome. is one of the ma ior living at rarigemerits^bf 
school children todays This paper Uses data frota a survey of 1269 • 
fare^ts, including 24% single parents, to study whether single and, 
/martlet parents differ in their interactions with elementary schools 
and teachers. \ 

Results show toat initial differences between single and married 
parents' perceptidns of teachers and teachers' evaluations of _ single 
ahi married prents are due to other family and school conditions. , 
Rice,, parent education, grade level, teacher practices of parent i 
lYivolveiemt, and overal? teacher quality significantly influence 
parent reports of teach^-r practices. Children's performance and _ , 
betsavior,, teacher practices of parent involvement, and grade level j 
si'^nif icantly influence teacher evaluations of parent helpfulness at 
hole,, Children's achievement and befcavibr are the main influences ion 
teacfrer evaluations of the quality of children's homework, but some _ 
teacSers rate children from single-parent homes lower than other chxl- 
dren^ even Mter classroom achievement is taken into aecbUht. j 

Single parents felt more pressure than married prents to be j _ 
involved with their children in learning activities at home. Harried 
parents spent more time assisting teachers at school. Both groups of 
Jarents were concerned about their children's education, worked with 
their children at home when there were cjUestibns about school worlc,i 
and were generally positive about their children's elementary schools 
and teachers. 

_ j 

The study shows the importance of measures of schbbl structures and 
processes in research bn single parents. Single parents had^better 
relations with teachers whbse philbsophy and practices lead^ them 
toward more positive attitudes about parents. Single parents re por 
different treatment from married parents when their children were in 
the classrooms of teachers whb were hbt leaders in the use of ^parent 
involvement, and single parents and their children were viewed less 
pbsitively by teachers who did not frequently involve parents in _ 
iearoing activities at home. Teacher leadership, not parent man ta± 
status, influenced parent awareness^ appreciation of teachers 
efforts, and knowledge about the school program. These findings _ 
required proximate measures cf teacher practices that were linKed 
directly to Qie students and their parents. 
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single Parents arid the Schools: 
The Effect of Marital Status on Parent and Teacher Evaluations 

The bhe-pareht home is one of the major family arrangements of 
school children today. Over thirteen million children live in single- 
parent homes, most in mbther-ohly homes and most as a result of sepa- 
ration or divorce. Each year about 2 million children under the age 
of 18 have parents who divorce. Between 1970 and 1982 there was a 67% 
increase in the number of children living with one parent, in the 
United States in 1982, 22% of the households with Children — about 1 
in 5 --were single-parent homes. Hembership in one-parent homes is 
even greater for black children, with 49S of the children under 18 
years old in one- parent homes (U.S. Census, 1982). It is estimated 
that from 40% to 50% of all school-age children will spend some of 
their school years as part of a one-parent home (Furstehburg, Word, 
Peterson, and Zill, 1983; Garbarino, 1982; Click, 1979; Hasniek and 
Bane, 1980; Svanum, Bringle and Hctaughlin, 1982). 
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In earlier times » sikle-parent homes were atypical; how they are 
connnoh. The historic contrast raises many ideblbgical and ejsotional 
questions about the effects of single-parent homes oh the members of 
the family. Although mucfv has been written about single parents, 
their children, their numb^s, and their problems, little research has 
focused on how single parent^ and their children fit into other social 
institutions that were design^ to serve traditional families. Yet, 
when Single or narried parents have children in school, the family and 
school are inexorably linked. 
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Researchers from different aiseiplihes have recognized of the 
importance of understanding how ihstitutidhs siihtiltaheously affect 
human development. Litwaic and Meyer, i974> described eleariy the 
potential for cooperation between schools (bureaucratic orgahizafcibrisJ 
and families (priinary groups). Coleman, 1974, discussed how individu- 
als struggle with "corporate actors" to esJtab'Tish a balance of power 
between individuals and the^brgahizatiohs that serve them. Bronfen- - 
brenner, 1979, explicitly called for research on how the iht^ractidhs 
of siraultanedusly socializing environments effect ihdividualSi Oth- 
ers, ted, (Ddkecki and Haroneyr 19S3 ; Leichter, 1974; Schaefer, 1983) 
have called for research dh the faiflily as part of the wider sdciai 
system. In this paper we examih® some cdnhectidhs between families 
and schools, looking especially at single parents* their children and 
their children's teachers. 

Opihiohs differ as to whether schdols and teachers should be 
informed about parents* marital status or changes in family strtscture. 
Sdme airgua that teachers are biased agaiSst children from one-parent 
hdmeis. ^ey suggest that teachers negatively label children of 
divorced or separated parents, explain children's school problems in 
terms df the family living arrahgemeht rather than in terms df teacher 
practices or individual heeds* or assume parental inadequsclea before 
the facts about ^rents' skills are fendwn (I<idsi,, If 83? Lightfootff 
1^978; bgbu, 1974? Santrock and Tracy, lm^^ 2111* 1913). Otfeers argue 
that the schddl should be informed abotat p rental separation or 
divorce because the teacher provide stability and sfjp|idrt to children 
during the initial period of fiffiUy disrtaption, can be iidre sensitive, 

B 
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td children's situations when discussing famiiiei, and can organize 
special services such as after-school care that may be needed by sin- 
gle parents and working mothers, Kiese discrepant opihibhs are each 
supported parents' accounts of experiences with teacher bias or 
with teacher understanding and assistance (Carew and fcightfbdt^ 1979; 
Kehistbh^ 1977? National Public Radio, 198dj Snowr 1982). There are 
few facts from research, however* about whether and how teacher prac- 
tices are influenced by their students' family structures or about how 
single parents perceiv^ or react to public schools and their chil- 
dren's teachers. 

This report focuses bri the children's living arrangementi that 
affect the day-to-day cbmmuhicatiohs and interactions bf the fainily 
and the schbol. We describe the characteristics bf single and married 
parents and present correlates of marital status. We ihtrbduce a sim- 
ple model that improves upon earlier research on the effects bf mari- 
tal status, parent edueatibhi and teacher leadership on pa rent- teacher 
exchanges and evaluatibhss We compare single and married garent SlL 
reports of the frequency of teacher requests fbr parent involvement. 
Then we Ibbk at 4-eachers' reports of the quality bf assistance froin 
single and married parents and the quality of the homewbrk cbmpieted 
by children from one- and twb-pareht hbiries. Finally, we introduce an 
explanatbry model that places marital status in a fuller social con- 
texts 

fhe research takes ihtb accbunt nteasures of family structure and 
processes, student characteristics* and school structures and prb^. ^ 
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cessesi including faTriily si2e> race? parent educations occupational 
status? student grade levels ability^ behavior in class; teachet iead- 
ershlp in parent involvements experiences overall cjuaiity; and other 
t^^^g^pF~ pafen% interactions. Unlike earlier research that bfteii used 
■special problem" samples to study single-parent families {Shihhr 
1978) , this sample is derived from a state-wide sample of teachers in 
regular school settings. Most importantly, the data from teachers, 
parents and students were directly linked, so that effects of teacher 
practices on parents could be estimated (Epsteih, 1983). Ihis means 
th6t parents were identified whose children were in Articular teach- 
ers' ciassrbbms, and that other proximate measures of family ah<a 
school conditions could be taken into account in estimating effects on 
parents and teachers appraisals of each others' efforts. 

Data and Approach 

surveys of teachers, principals, parents and students in 16 Mary- 
land school districts were conducted in 1980 and 1981. ftbout 3700 
first, third, and fifth grade teachers and their principals in 600 
schools were surveyed (Becker and Epstein, 1982; Epstein and Becker, 
1982). From the brginal sample, 36 teachers were identified who 
strongly emphasized parent invblvemeht in learning activities at hbroe* 
♦***check Then, 46 "control" teachers were selected who were similar 
to the case teachers in grade level, type Of school district, years of 
teaching experience, and school population, but who did not emiaiasisse 
parent involvement in their teaching practice, toohg the case teach- 
ers, 17 were confirmed by their principals as strong Igaaegg in the 
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use of parent invblveitierit activities. In all, then, the .82 teachers 
ranged along a usef al cbhtihuuin of use of parent involvement, with the 
"confirmed leaders" making the most frequent use of the greatest num- 
ber of learning actife^ifeies at homei 

\ _~ 

The case and control temchers and their principals were interviewed 

at length about instructional practices in general r and parent 
involvement practices and leadership. Data were provided on the stu- 
dents' achievements and behaviors in the 82 classrooms* The parents 
of the children in these 82 teachers* dijssrooms were surveyed about 
their attitudes toward and experiences with parent involvement. In 
all, 1269 parents responded by mail to the survey — a response rate 
of 5S%. 6f these, 24% were single parents close to the national 
average of 22% (U.S Bureau of Census, 1982). Thus, the research pro- 
vided a sizeable, useful sample of single and married parents for stu-- 
dying the differences in parent involvement from the parents' and 
teachers' perspectives. 

The categories "one-parent home" and "single parent" come from the 

parents' response oh the survey that only one parent lives at home 

* ., _ _ _ 

with the child. We prefer the terms "single-parent hbme^" "bhe- 
pareht home," or "mother-only/father-only home" to describe the living 
arrangements of school children, rather than the pejorative terms 
"broken honte,** "broken family," or even "single-parant family." A 
single-parent home may or may not be "broken" by marital, eebhomic^ or 
embtibhal conditions. To determine the "broken" quality of family 
life requires measures in addition to the structure of living arrange- 
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ihehtsi ft ehiia in a single-parent home may have contact with twe 
parents, but only one parent lives at hdtne when the child leaves for 
and returns from school. We cannot make distinctions in our data on 
the cause, choice, duration, or transitions of the single-parent sta- 
tus, nor can we identify the calm or troubled relations in two-parent 
homes, fftese are important characteristics of family history and 
family style that should be included in new studies of family and ^ ^ 
school effects (Bane, 1S76; Eiduson, 1982; Purstenburg and Seltzer, 
1983; Shinn, 1978; Zill, 1983). 

"Parent involvement" refers to twelve techniques that teachers use 
to organize parental assistance around reading, discussions, informal 
learning .games, formal contracts, drill and practice of basic skills, 
and other monitoring or tutoring activities. For example, the most 
popular parent involvement activities included: ask parents to read to 

/ y _ 

their child or listen to the child read; use books or workbooks bor- 
rowed from the school to help children learn or practice needed 
skills; discuss school work at home; and use materials found at home 
to teach heeded skills. Eight other activities also were used by 
teachers to establish parents as partners with the teacher to help 
students attain skills related to their school instrtictionai program* 
The activities, patterns of teacher use, and effects on parents are 
discussed fully in Becker and Epstein, 1982; Epstein and Becker, 1982; 
and Epstein, 1983. Involvement with home learning activities is an 
advanced type of mutual effort by parents and teachers (Leler, 1983). 
Parent ihvblvemeht in home-learning activities includes more parents 
and has greater impact on more parentis than other forms of parent 
involvement that occur at the school (Epstein, 1983; 1984). 

' r 13 ' 



Characteristics of Parents 

Table 1 compares characteristics of the single and married parents 
in the sample. There are several important differehcesi Signifi- 
cantly more single parents are blacky reside in the cityr have fewer 
years of formal schooling^ work full time, and have more "only chil- 
dein*'' The single and married parents are about equally represented 
by children in the three elementary school grades and in the class- 
rooms of teachers who were confirmed by their principals as Ififlders in 
the use of parent involvemeht. These characteristics of Qie Maryland 
sample are similar to those expected from a national sample of single 
parents^ lliere is great diversity in dne^ in two-parent homes, 
eieariyf it is necessary to statistically cbhtrbl for family socioeco- v 
nomic and demographic conditions in studies that compare single and 
married parents. 



Table 1 About Here 



Single Parents' Reports of Teacher Practices 

Parents were asked to report how often their child's teacher 
requested their involvement on twelve home-learning activities. The 
sum of the activities used by teachers several times or very often in 
the course of the schddi year represents the depth and fregtiency of 
teacher use of parent involvement activities. Parents' reports ranged 

from 0 to 12 frequently used activities, v/ith a mean score of 4il and 

_ _ _._ _ _ _ _ _. _ _ _j 

a standard deviation of 3.4. Table 2 shows how single and jmarried 
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Tabie i 

Characteristics of Single and Married Parents 



Single Parents 

N=2?3 ■ 
. % Rest 



Married Parents 
N=862 
% ResTJohdents 



Race* 
White 
Black 



35.9 
54.1 



73.2 
26 ;8 



Re sidence* 
City 

County/Suburb 

Parent Education* 

Some high school (or less) 

High school diploma 

Some college e. 

Bachelor's degree 

Some graduate school (or more) 

Employment* 

No work outside home 
Part-time work 
Fall-time work 



57.1 
42;9 



27.1 
32.2 
28.1 
4.8 
7. .8 



33.1 
11.3 
55.6 



27.7 
72.3 



15.2 
38.4 
22.6 
id. 5 
13.3 



40. 
21, 
38, 



J-amtly Size* 
0 Siblings 
1-2 Siblings , 
3-4 Siblings " 
Over 4 Siblings 

Extended family 
(other adults) 

grade level of child 
Grade 1 
Grade 3 

Grade 5 - 

Teacher Leadership in Parent 

Involvem ent 

Confirmed leader 
Not confirmed leader 



24.9 
58.3 
15.0 
1.8 



23.8 



41.8 
27.8 
30.4 



27.5 
72.5 



11.7 
71.9 
14.2 
2,2 



10.2 



38.3 
26.9 
34.8 



20.4 
79.6 
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*Chi-sqiiare tests yield significant differences in Proportions for s 
and married parents beyond the .001 level. 
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parents* reports differ by the eaucatibhai level of the parents and by 
the teacher's leadership in parent ihvblvemehti 

The mean scores and tests of comparisons in the first column of the 
table show thatr cbmfpared to married parents, single parents reported 
significantly more requests from teacitiers to assist with learning 
activities at home (4if;0 vs. 3.76) i The figures in the second column 
indicate that among single parentSr Sigh- and ibW-edueated single 
pcrehts reported about equally frequent requests from teachers for 
parent ihvblvemeht. fimbhg married parents, however, low-educated mar- 
ried parents reported more frequent requests frbm teachers fbc parent 
involvement than did high-educated married parents (4.16 vs. 3.30). 



Table 2 fibout Here 



In the third column, the measure bf teacher leadership in parent 
invblvement adds important information about the experiences of 
parents. Single and married parents with children in- classrooms of 
teachers whb were Cbhfirmed by their principals as leadegg in ^reht 
involvement, reported mbre requests than parents whose children's 
teachers were not leaders in parent invblvement. The differences were 
especially strong between married parents in leader arid ribn-leader 
Classrbbms. 

Other cbmparisbris listed in column 4 of Table 2 and graphed iri Fig- 
ure 1 reveal differeriees iri sirigle arid married parents' reports about 
teachers who were nst l e ad e rs in jarent involvement. Highly-educated » 

Is 



Me 2 

Parents' Reports of Frequency of Teachers' Use of Parent InvolveiKnt (12 tectintqaes) 

Hearis, standard deviations, and test-statistics from muitlple.coijparisbns of mm 
of single vs. married, low vs. high educated parents arid parents of children in classrooms 
of confirmed-leader vs. non-leader teacher in parent involvement 



PARENTS' _ 
REPORTS OF 
TEACilEilS' 
USE OF 
TWELVE 
PARENT- _ _ 
INVOLVEMENT 



Structure 



Single X _ 4.80* 
Parent s.i: 3.53 
' S (256) 



Harried X _ 3.16 
Parent s.d. 3123 
N (801) 



Parent 
Educatlona/ 

Low X Ul 
Siiii 3.« 

N m) 



High X 4.70 
s.d; 3.70 
N (102) 



Low X 4.16* 

s;a; 3;30 

N (433) 



Teacher 
Leadership 
in Parent Involvement 



Other Sipif leant 
Cbiiparisdris of Heshs 



Confirmed Leader X 5.22 
s.d. 3.50 
N (41) 



leader 



X . 4.?3 
s.d. 3.39 
N (103) 



Confirmed Leader X 5.28 
s.d. 3.52 
N (29) 



Non Leader--1 



X . m 

s.d. 3;]] 
N (13) 



Confirmed Leader X 4.76* 
s.d. 3.24 
N (103) 



Noi Leader 



X 3; 97 
/: s.d. 3.30 
■ N (330) 



Single vs. married, low cd.,> 
in non-leader classroom 
(X ' 4J3* vs; 3; 97) ■ 



Single vs. married, high ed.,- 
in non-leader classroom 
(X-4.47*vs; 3:04) 



H 
0 



Low vs. high ed, , mdli parents^ 
In non-leader classroom 
(1. 3.97* vs. 3.04) 



1" 



High X 3.30 
s.d. 3.08 
N (368) 



Confirmed Leader X 4.63* 
s.d. 3.04 
N ;(60) 



Ndi Leader 



X ■ 3,04 
s.d. 3.03 

N ■■ (308) 
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* t-test slgtilftcHnt at or beyond the .05 level. 

a/ Parent education Is high if the respondent attended or graduated from post-secondary school; low if parent attended or graduated from high school only. 
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single parents in these teachers' classrooms reported significantly 
more requests than liighly-educatea marriea parents (4.47 vs. 3.04). 
Low-educated f single parents reported significantly more requests than 
low-educated married parents (4.73 vsi 3^97) i 



Figure 1 About Here 



The importaht patterns in Table 2 and Figure 1 can be summarized in 
two sentences: 

o Single farentSr regardless of their educational level , report 
more requests from teachers than do married parents to be 
involved in learning activities at home. 

o According to parents, teachers who are eohfirmed leaders in 

parent involvement make about equivalent requests of all parents, 
regardless of education and marital status, whereas other, non- 
leader teachers ask more of single and low-educated parents. 

If we looked only at the differences in parent involvement by nari- 
tal status in column 1 of Table 2, we would hot have seen that married 
parents with fewer years of schooling reported more requests by teach- 
ers for parent involvement than did married parents with more edtaca-: 
tion. if we looked only at the statistics about marital status and 
educational levels in columns 1 and 2, we would have missed an impor- 
tant link between families and schools because column 3 shows that 
teacher practices affect parents' experiences. Parents reported thkt 
teachers who were ^^ders in parent involvement did hot make sighif i- 
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Figure ± 



Averagt; number of parent- involvement techniques 
requested frequently of single arid married parents 
with high arid low education 



liOw Educ; Teacher Leader- 
High Educ; Teadier Leader 

*^ tow Educ; Teacher Not Leader 

High Educ; Teacher Not teader 



Single 
Parent 



Married 
Parent 



20 
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caritly different aemahds of parents with different inaritai status or 
educational levels* Indeed r the inean scores show that teacher leaders 
made high deniahds of ail parents for parent ihvdlveineht. Other teach^ 
ers who were noi Jieaders in parent involvement made greater demahdi bh 
single and low-educated parents than they did on married and high-edu- 
cated parents. It is not enoughr therif to examine marital status as a 

factor that affects parents* experiences with schools or teachers. 

. ._ ^ _ _ 

Research on single parents and the schools must also take into account 

parental education/ as suggested in earlier studies, and, as shown 
here, must take into account teachers' philosophies and practices con- 
cerning parents. , 

Although Table 2 and Figure 1 improve upon earlier studies that 
looked only at marital status and family background, it,^ is possible 
that the effects identified with these variables are due to other 
influential characteristics* Table 3 shows the results of using a 
more complete model to examine these effects, -The first line of Table 
3 reports the independent effects of the three variables that were 
introduced earlier in the sample. Single parents, low-educated 
parents, and parents whose children are in classrooms of teachers who 
were leaders report receiving more frequent requests from teachers for 
involvement in learning activities at home* 

Table 3 About Here 



Table 3 



EffecCfJ of Heasutes of Fafiitly; Scodenc; snd Teacher Characteristics 
on Parents* Reports of Teacher Practices of Parent Invclvenierit 





fSHSTR-' 


PSRED 


TCHtDR 


PARMORK 


mi 


SEX 


ACP DISC 


GRADE 


YEARST 


TQUAL 


PARCOMF 


TKNOCii 


micHLP 




INITIAL HODEI 


, -.116*^'' 
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- VarUbies are: FAMSTR^one- or two-parfinc bonies;_PARED=Schooling from less than high school (0) to graduate school (5); TCHLDR-Xeacher's leadership or 
lack of parent involvement confirmed by principal (0-^); PARHORK* work (0) or work (1) outside home by patent; RACE*BIack (0) or white (l); .SEX«Ha^e 

(0) orJemaleJlh.ACHeadlng and math, skills ranked.by teacher (0:6); D^^^^ (tl) Jpcipline problems; GKMHtu^^^ - 

(1) (3) or (5); YEARST^Nuiiiber of years teacher experience (0-36); TQUAL-Principals_tating_of teacher overall quality. on instruction and classroom \ 
management (0-4); PSRC{]MF=Pareht feeling comfortable and welcome at school (1-5); TKNOCH^Pareiit report that teacher knows child's individual learntflg 
needs.. (l"?i); TALKHLP^Teacher talked. to p^ent. about. hp_w to help.child.at hoine. (d/lj._ Parents' Reports refers to the tumbex and frequency of teacher 
requests for op to twelve techniques to Involve parents in learning activities at home. 

- Standardized regression coefficients are reported. N=1135. ^Indicates coefficient Is slgnifnlcant at or beyond the •Ol level. 

(./..-. - ' ■ -.- 

" Zero-order correlations are in parentheses. 
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The seisohd line of the table introduces other characteristics of 
the family^ staaehfe^ and teaclier that may also affect parents^ teach 
ers' and sttidehts' interactions and evaiuatibhs of each dther.^. SSSS. 
of parent and student is the key variable that mediates the effect of 
single-parent status on parents' reports of teacher practice^; Hdre 
black prents head one-parent honies in this sample (as in the nation) 
and black prehts report receiving more requests for parent involve- 
ment than white parents, regardless of marital status. Uiis pat- 
tern reflects, in part, the policies of Qie urban district in which 
most of the black parents in tills Sam|j|e reside. Teachers in tee 
urban district report mme of ptrent involvement practices (Becke 
and Epstein^ 1982) and the parents cbhcUr. The pattern may also 
reflect a general treh% for black parents to let teachers know they 
want to be involved in their children's education (tightfbot, 1978). 
Teachers tend to use parent involvement when children heed extra help 
^Becker aha Epstein, 1982). In this sample/ the correlation of race 
(white scored 1; blaeJt-sedr^d^oPwith classroom achievement in math 
and reading-is '^Ts 4. Thus, the variable "race" reflects several con- 
cyrrent conditions and reduces the importance of marital status as an 
indel^ndent influence on parents' perceptions. 

The regressibh coefficients in line 2 of table 3 show that four 
^variaBies in aiditioh to race have independent effects on larents' 
reports *3f their experiences with teacher practices of jarent involve 
ment. Parents with less education (PARED) ^ younger children { GRADE ) ^ 
cftiidren whose teachers are legders in parent involvement (TeHBBR) or 
whose teachers use other strategies to build close family - school 
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celatidnships (PMCOMF, fKNOCH, TfiLKHtP) report significantly more 
frequent requeiti f6r involvement from teachers than do other parents^ 
Separate analyses show that these effects are, about equal for black 
and white parents. It is easier to measure family categories (such as 
marital status} than family processes. However, our power to explain 
parents' experiences with teacher practices of parent involvement 
improved markedly from 5% to 3 0% - when we added detailed informa- 
tion on the characteristics and behaviors of parents, students and^ 
teachers, it is important that even with powerful interpersonal prac^ 
tices and student needs accounted for, teacher leadership in organiz- 
ing parent involvement has significant independent effects on parents' 
experiences with activities that involve them at home in their chil- 
dren's eaueatibn. 

In previous research, marital status has veiled the importance of 
other variables that influence pa'rental perceptions and reports. Sin- 
- gle and married parents' reports are influenced by many family and 
school factors, not simply by the categorical label of marital Btatus. 

Teachers' Reports^f. Single and Married Parents' 
Helpfulness and Follow-Through 

Parents' marital status is said to influence teachers' opinions of 
parents and their children. Teachers were asked to rate the helpful- 
ness and follow-through on home- learning activities of the parents of 
each student. Data from parents identified parental narital status, 
in contrast to the laboratory study of Santrock and Tracy, ISIZ, that 
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asked teachers to rate hypothetical children froin one- and two-parent 
homes, our guest ions of teachers were designed mat to call attention 
to the students* living arrangements as the teachers evaluated the 
parents' helpfulness at home or the student's homework completion, m 
were interested in whether^ in a natural ehvirbnmehtr teachers* evalo-- 
ations could be explained by parent marital status or other family 
characteristics and practices. It is quite likely, however r that ele- 
mentary school teachers are aware of the family living arrangements 
from information provided by parents oh Emergency Cards each yearr 
from informal exchanges with the parents or the children about their 
families, or from information exchanged with other teachers about the 
families at school. However, it is important that in the study the 
teachers were hot asked to base their evaluations oh/the explicit cri^ 
terioh of the children's living ar rahgeihehtSi 

Table 4 presents the teacher evaluations of the quality of the 
assistance on home-learning activities by single and married parents* 
Teachers identified their students* parents who were helpful md those 
who did not follow through on requests to help their children on 
learning activities at home. Kie ratings of the quality of parent 
assistance ranged from +1 to -1, with a mean of .18 and a standard 
deviation of .70, indicating that most parents were perceived as 
neither particularly helpful nor ihept> but more were helpful (35%) 
than not (17%) • 

The com)paris6ns in the first column of table 4 show that teachers 
rated married parents significantly higher than single parents on 
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their helpfulness and follow-through oh home-learning activities, in 
the second eblumh/ we see that these ratings were influenced fcy the 
educational levels .o£ the parents. The better-educated single and 
married parents received higher ratings from teachers oh helpfulness. 
Tiie=df fte rence-^La-xatingg ^was^significant between low- and high-educa^ 
ted married parents (.437 vs. .2673 and married vs. single high-educa- 
ted parents r*437 Vs. .302). 



Table 4 About Here 



The eiird cblumh of table 4 offers important information about how 
teacher practices of parent involvement affected their evaluations of 
parents. Teachers who were iiM££i in the use of ^rent involvement 
practices rated single, low-educated parents significantly higher than 
did teachers who were jjfit .leflders in parent involvement (.366 .vs 
.102). The same pattern appeared for teachers' ratings of eingle, 
high-educated parents (.483 .vs .234). Low-educated married parents 
were considered legs responsible assistants than high-educated married 
parents, regardless of the teacher's leadership in the use of jarent 
involvement. 

These and other significant comparisons Of teachers' ratings of 
single and married parents are depicted in Figure 2. Teachers who 
were mt laadfirs in parent involvement rated low-educated, single 
parents lower than low-educated, married parents; high-educated. 
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Table 4 

Teaciiers' ESEtiafes of tiie 'Quality of Parents' Responses to Requests tor ihvblveKfiE 



Means, standard deviations, and test statistics fron nultiple cbapsriscns of wan scores of 
single vs; .married, low vs, high edoeated parents, and parents of children in classroons 
of cbhfiriiied-leader vs. hoii-leader teachers in parent iiivblveaenf 



TEACHERS' 
ESTIMATES 
OF 

PARENTS', 
HEtPFOLNESS 



Failly 
- Stfuetut e- 



Single ' X _ .227 
Parent s.d.' .712 
H (255) 



Married X . .346* 
Parent s.d. .660 
N (813) 



lEducatlona/ 

tow X .174 
s.d. .733 

N m) 



High X . .302 
s.d. .679 

N (106) 



Low X . .267 
s.d; ;693 
N (438) 



High X . ■.437* 
s.d. .608 
H (37S) 



Teacher. 
Leadership 
. in Parent Involvement — 

Confined Leader X .366* 
s.d. .733 



Nbii Leader 



' Ndii Leader 



Nbii Leader 



Non Leader 



N 



(41) 



Other significant 

;(;()i»pflH<;nn<; nf Hpang 



Sinsie VS. married, high ed. 
' (X- .302 vs. .437*) 



X 


;1D2 


Single vs. iiiarried, Ibv ed. , iii 


s.d. 


.723 


iton- leader classrqbii 






\h ".lUi VS. 1 


A 






s.d. 


.738 


NosrlejKder classrooo 


N 


(29) 


(X*.23H3.v436*)^ 


X 


.234 


towi/s; hlghJd;, uarrted; In 


s.d. 


.647 


Nbii^ieader classrdbia 


N 


(77) 


(X-.260 V8..436*) 


X 


.291 




s;d; 


.736 




N 


(103) 




X 


;260 




s.d. 


.680 




N 


(335) 




X 


.444 




s:d: 


.690 




N 


(53) 




X 


.436- 




s.d. 


.591 




N 


(312) 





* t-test significant at or beyond the .05 
i/ Parent edlicatlos Is high If Che respondent attended or graduated froffl post-secondary school! low if parent attended or graduated froa high ichool ocly. 
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single parents lower than high-educatea marriea parents; arid low-edii- 
cated married parents lower than high-^educated Sarried parehtSi in 
contrast y the teachers who were leaders did hot give sighif icantiy 
different ratings to single and married parents within educational 
level i '- ■ ' 



Figure 2 About Here 



If we had hot included teacher practices in our comparisonSf we 
would conclude that, regardless of educatibn^^^^ are con- 

"iliaeredTess cooperative and less reliable in assisting their children 

at home. What we see instead is that teacher practices of parent 

involvement influence teacher ratings of the quality of la rental 

assistance. Frequent use of parent involvement reduces or eliminates 
differential evaluations of single and married parents. 

These patterns raise two questions for research: How well does the 
simple model explain teachers* ratings of parents? 0b other charac- 
teristics of the family/ studefitr and teacher, improve ah uhderstahd^ 
ihg of teacher evaluations of single and married parents? fable 5 
addresses these questions by showing the results of using our simple 
model and the results of using the full model, which adds eleven dth^r 
variables. The regression analyses summarized in Table 5 show, first, 
that there are significant independent effects of marital status^ 
parents' education, and teacher leadership on how teachers rate the 
parents of their students bh helpfulness and follow through. Although 
each variable has significant, independent effects, the 3-variable 
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Figure 2 



Average rating by teachers of parents' helpfulness 
on hcmie learning activities, by parents' tnarital status 
and education i and teacher leadership 
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Sodei explain^ only 4% of the variancFln teacher reports of parent 
helpfulness; 

on the second line of tiie table, other measures of family, student, 
and teacher characteristics are added to the basic model and increase 
the explained variance to 23%. Two types of variables strongly influ- 
ence teacher ratings of parent helpfulness. Host dramatically, stu- 
dent achievement and behavior in ssJoQQl affects how teachers evaluate 
the students' parents. Teachers rate parents more positively if th©ir 
children are high achievers or well-behaved in school. Of eburse, 
children inay be successful in school feegtBSe their parents help them 
at home, or parents may. give more help to children who are good stu- 
dents and easy to assist, or good students' may be assumed by teachers 
to have good parents as part bf^a home "halo" effect. 



Table 5 About Here 

Teacher leadership in parent involvement remained ah important 
ihfiaence on teacher ratings of parents, even after ail other varia- 
bles were statistically taken into account. Teacher IfiadfiXfi — who 
use parent involvement in their regulaxr teaching practice — acfenow- 
ledge the help they receive as a "result of their organization of 
parent involvement activities and view parents of low and high achiev- 
ing students in a more positive light. 

Race was not an important variable for explaining teacher ratings 
6f parent helpfulness. Separate analyses of black and white parents 
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Tables 

Ef,fecEs Of Mty, Student, anOeacher Characteristics 

on Teacher Reports of Parent Helpfulness M Follow Through m Learning Activities at Horn 
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-'variables are: FAMSTR 



:one- or two-parent hces; PSK£B=Schcoling fro. less than high school Jd)_to « (5); TCM^^ the 

. 1 ^ k„ nrfnMnii ffi-iv PASHOE«Nq worfc (0) ot voxk ll) ouCside home by parent; RACE-Black (0 or vhite UJi btA*?iaxe 

needs (1-4); TALRHtP^Teacher talked to parent about liow to help child at hone (0/1). 

^'standardized regression coefficients are reported; N.1I3S; *Inaicate5 coefficient is significant at or beyond the iOl level: • 
-'zero-order correlations are iii parentheses. 
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revealed that marital status remained a modest but significant infiu- 
ehce on the ratings of teachers of white parents^ but hot black 
parents, f^ite, single parents were rated lower in helpfulness and 
f 6llow--thr6dgh than white married parents, with all other variables in 
the model statistically accounted for. White single parents may be 
the most distinct group in terms of their marital status because pro- 
pbrtiohately more white than black parents are married. Overall, 
these analyses show that it is mainly the characteristics and heeds of 
the students — hot the simple categorization of parental marital sta- 
tus — that determine teacher evaluations of parents.- 

Teachers' Reports of Homework Quality of Children 
From Single- and Two-Parent Homes 

Teachers' were asked to rate the quality of homework completed by 
their students. Researchers identified the children from one- and 
two- parent homes from data provided by parents. Cachets identified 
their students who were homework "stars" and homework "problems." The 
student's score on the quality of homework ranged from +1 to -1^ with 
a mean of -.01 and a standard deviation of .64, indicating that most 
students were neither particularly outstanding nor inferior, with 
about equal numbers of stars C20%5 and problems (21%). Teacher rat- 
ings of children's homework are shown in Table 6 according to chil- 
dren's living arrangements, parents' education, and leadership of the 
teacher in the use of fiarent involvement. 



Table 6 About Here 
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Teachers' Estlnates of the Quality of Children's HbiBework Coipletlon 



Means, standard deviations, and test statistics fron iiiiltlpte coaparisons of wan scores 
by faiily sfructufe, family education, and teacher leadership in parent involvenent 



Family 
Striictiire 

Single X -;fl35 
Parent s.d. 

N (255) 



X .100* 
Parent s.d, .619 
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SpQ* 
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001 
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s.d. 
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(103) 
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.045 


s.d. 


.644. 
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(335) 


X 
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.595 
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.138 


s.d; 
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Other significant 
Conparisons of Heans 



Single vs. narried, low ed. 
(X - -.101 vs. M*). 



Single vs. larried. lqw ed., 
in non-leader classroom 
iti 'Ml vs. .055*). 



* t-test significant at or beyond the .05 level. 

^ parent education is high if the respondent attended or 
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from post-secondary school; low if parent 



or itiimti im high school only. 
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The first column of Table 6 shows that students from two^parent 
homes were more often rated as "homework stars" and were less bfteii 
viewed as "homework problems" than were students from ohe-pareht 
homes. The measures in the second column show that the teachers* rat- 
ings were linked to parent education* Children whose parents had lit-* 
tie formal education were more often rated lower j^n homework quality 
in one-parent (.057 vs. -.101) and in two-parent (vl57 vs, •050) 
homes. Clearly r information on family sdcioecbnomic status helps to 
explain teachers' evaluations of children in both one- and two-parent 
homes (Bartohr 19S1; Ladsa and Sigel, 1982; Scott-JoneSr 1983) . 

Teacher practices of parent involvement are taken into account in 
column 3 and graphed in Figure 3* Within each level of parent educa^ 
tioh^ teachers who were le^g^rg in the use of parent involvement ratid 
students more positively on their homework efforts than teachers who 
were not leaders. Teachers who were pot legder^ in parent involvement 
held significantly lower opinions of the quality of homework of chil-- 
dreh from single-parent homes than from niarried-parent hbmesr .at both 
low- and high-educational levels^ The results suggest that children 
from low-educatedr single-parent families (compared with other chil- 
dren from one- or two-parent homes) face disadvantages in school that 
may be exacerbated by teachers' lack of leadership in mobilizing 
parent assistance through well-organizedr parent involvement programs. 



Figure 3 About Here 
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Figure 3 

Average rating by teachers of children's homework 
coxnpletion, by parents' taarital status and education, 
atid teacher leadership 
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If these estimates of homewcrk quality reflect student achieveineiit 
in generals children frbo one- and two-parent homes in teacher teaflef 
classrooms should have more similar grades and achievement test 
scores, net of other important characteristics. In clasBrooms of 
teachers who are noi. Ifiadfiis in parent invelvement, children from 
one-parent homes may do less well than children from two-parent homes 
in their report card grades and other school achieveraehtsi 

The regression analyses in table 7 show how teacher ratings of the 
quality of students* homework are influenced by other parent, teacher 
and student characteristics. On the first line of the table, we see 
that the familiar 3 -variable model shows that marital status and 
parent education have significant, independent effects bh teacher rat- 
ings of student homework. Students from one-parent homes or whose 
parents have little educatibh are given lower ratings on homework 
quality. Teacher leadership is hot a significant^ independent influ- 
ence bh teacher ratings of students, although it was important for 
explaining teacher ratings of parents. The basic model explains only 
2% of the variance in teacher ratings of student homeworki 



Table 7 About Here 



The second line of Table 7 shbws that 24% of the variance in 
teacher ratings of student homework can be explained with measures of 
student Characteristics. Teacher ratings are mainly influenced by the 
work students db in class and their classroom behavior. Bright stu- 
dents were rated higher on the quality of their homework^ and well- 
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Table 7 

Effects of Failly, Student > and Teacher Charactetlstici 
on teacheis' Ratings of Ctiildten on their Uonevbrlc^CbDpletion 
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FULL MODEL 
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(.114) 
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(-.005) 


(-.007) 


(.132) 


(.412) 


(-.259) 


(.001) 


■ (.035) 


(.021) 


. (-.003) 


(.105) , 


(.018) 





_ _ _ _ _ _ ----- 

- Variaijica arc: FAMSTHne- or two-parent hbineB; PAR£!)«Schbblihg km less tlian high school (D) to graduate school (5); TCHLDMeacherleadership lii the 
use of parent involvenieni: confirmed byjrinclpalJO-^h.jARWOWoj^ (0) or work (1) outside hone by parm W 
(0) Of female (1); ACH*Readlng and math skills ranked by teacher [H)^ DISC-Low (-l) _or High (+1) discipline prpblcas; GRADE'S tudents* . grade in school ^ 
mariiigenieiit (0-5); PARCOMF-Pareht feeling coiiifbrtable and welcoie at school (1-4): TKNOCH^PareiiE report that teacher knows child^s Individual learning 
needs (1-4); TALKHLP«Ieacher talked to parent about how to help child at hoine (0/1). I 

^'standardized regression coefficients are reported. N-1135. * indicates coefficient Is significant at or beyond .01 level. 

-lero-ordef coffclaclons a?e In parentheses; . ' . 
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behaved students whatever their ability — were given higher rat- 
ings oh homewbrfc quality. The analyses indicate, however , that eveii 
with these highly influential variables taken into account, students 
front two-parent homes were still rated significantly higher than stu- 
dents from one-parent homes on the quality of Qieir homewbrici 

Other variables also influence teachers' ratings of student home- 
work. Black students and female St were rated higher in home- 
work quality, after achievements and behaviors were taken into 
account. Longitudinal data will be used in future studies to deter- 
mihe if children who receive and complete home assignments improve in 
school achievements and behaviors, net of ability, more than children 
who receive less homework or do hot complete the work. 

' The full models in tables 3, 5, and 7, reveal interesting patterns 
of effects on parent and teacher evaluations of each other. Firsts 
parent reports of teacher practices Of parent involvement are influ- 
enced by several sources including characteristics of students, teach- 
ers, parents, and family-school communications. TeaChet ^^gOCtS £f 
par e nti are influenced especially by what the teacher sees and does 
with the child in school. The child is said to be a reflection Of the 
parent, but it seems to work the other way, too — the parent is eval- 
uated oh the basis of the child's success and behavior in school. The 
ratings that parents and teachers give each other are significantly 
affected tgr teachers' philosophies and practices of farent involve- 
ment, ^ p ach o rs' re ports M children are largely determined the 
child's activities at school. Some teachers report that children from 
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one-parent homes have ihbre^ trouble cbinpietihg homework than do chil- 
dren from twb-pafeht hbmeSi 

Whether or not the mother works outside the home had no important 
effect on parents' reports about teachers or teachers' reports about 
parents or children. 

Effects of Marital Status and involvement on Parents* 
Awarenessr Knowledge, and Evaluations of Teachers 

Are single and married parents Equally aware of their children's 
teacher and instructional program? is marital status an important 
variable for explaining parental receptivity to teachers* suggestions 
or evaluations of teachers' merits? Epsteirir 1983, showed that 
teacher practices and parents' experiences influenced parental reac- 
tions to their children's teachers and schools. Here, we examine 
whether single and married parents react differently to teacher 
efforts to involve and inform parents^ 

Table 8 compares the effects, of marital status and level of 
involvement in home-learning activities on parents' understanding 
about school and their evaluations of teachers. Each column shows the 
independent, standardized regression coefficients for marital status 
and frequent home-learning activities on^one parent reaction to the 
school prdgrain or teacher. Each-columh also suiranarizes other consis- 
tently important school or family factors that influence the particu- 
lar dependent variable* In the first column^ for example, marital 
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Status has no significant effect on whether parents think the bhiia's 
teacher works hard to get parents ^interested and excited about helfF 
ihg at hOme^" but frequent experience with learning activities at home 
has a strong^ significant effect Oh their awareness of the teacher's 
efforts. Other variables — ■ fewer years of formal schooling, teach- 
er's knowledge of the individual nseds of the parent's child, and- 
teacher's direct conversations with parents about helping the child at 
fionie -- • have significant, indepeRdent effects oh parent awareness of 
how hard a teacher works to involve parents. 



'fable 8 About Here 



Similar patterns are shOwh in the other columns of Table 8 for the 
other dependent measures. Marital status has no effects and frequent, 
experience with learning activities has strong effects on parent 
reports that they get mm idfiSfi from teachers about how to help at 
home; that tlis teacher thinks parents £lu2iild MlE at home? that they 
know more about the child's instructional program than th^ did in 
previous years; and that the teacher has positive 4nterperBQnal BK ill S 
and high teachin9 quality . Thus, aerOss several measures, single isnd 
married parents improved their understanding of the school program and 
rated the teachers higher if their children were in the classroans of 
teachers who frequently asked parents to conduct learning activities 
at home. 
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Table 8 



Cblparlsotiicf effects of iiiarltal status aiid teach&t pfactlces- ■ 
oil parent reactions to the teacher and school program 'i' i' 

PARENTS REPORT TlT 





Teacher 


Get ideas 


Should 


Know More 


leacner tiign 


leacner 




Works 


_fro!n 


— • - - - 
Help at 


About School 


Interpersonal 


Excellent 




. Hard 


Teacher 


Hbliie 


- Piogralii- - 


Skills — 


Overall 


_ _ 

Harltal_Status 
{1- or 2-pareht hdiiie 


) -.045 


-.020 


-.019 


-.01/ 


- AC A 
• Ml) 


.UIU 


' _ • 
Requests for 














Frequent Parent 














Ihvolvenient 














at Home 


.317* 

V 


.195*. 


.247* 


.179*. 


.121* 


.loo* 


Other jignificant 


.tow parent 


.Teacher knows 


»Race (biack) 


.Low parent 


.Parent feels 


.High quality 


Variables in 


edacation 


child's 


.Younger grade 


educalibh 


welcbme at 


rating frbih 


Equation c/ . 


.Teaclier knows Indlvldaal 


level 


.Younger grade 


school 


principal 




child's 


needs 


•tow student 


level 


aeacner Knows 


.ni^n SLUucnc 




individual 




achievement 


.Teacher .knows 


child's Iridi'* 


achievement 




needs 






child's indi- 


vidual needs. 


■.Parent feels 




.Teacher spoke 




vidual lieeds 




welcome at school 




to parent 










•Teacher knows 




about help 










child's indi- 




at home 










vidual needs. 


r2 


.38J 




M 


.170 


.282 


.327 



-Standardized regression coefficients are repbrted. * indicates coefficient significant at or beyond .001 level. 
(N=1135) 

-Variables in the model include: PARENT raari^al statuSjjducatlbhj race ^ work status, repbrted requests for 
parent involvement in learning activities at home; STUDENT grade levels sex^ reading and math achievement ift 
class, classroom behavior; TEACHER quality repbrted by principal, years of teaching experience; TEACHER-PARENT 
■contact — parent comfort at school, teacher knows child's indivlduai needs, talks to parent about home 
leaniiiig activities • 

•^^Coefficient is ilO of greater j or variable contributes It br more to explained variance, 



other Reports about School | 

i 

From Single- and Harried-Parents j 

ether data collected from parents and suiniharized in Table 9 help to 
explain the differences reported in the previous tables and graphs. 

Table 9 About Here 



b Single parents reported significantly more often than married 
parents that teachers' requests for involvement were more fre- 
quent "this year than any other year," and that they did not 
always have the "time and energy" to do what the teacher 
expected^ 

single parents felt more pressure from teachers to become 
involved in their children's learning activities, and believed 
the teacher thought that parents ohouia iteifi at home. It may be 
that their children required or demanded more attention or needed 
more help to stay on grade level. Or it may be that parents who 
were separated or divorced felt keenly their responsibility for 
their children. Single parents must divide their time among many 
responsibilities for family/ work and leisure that are shared in 
most two-parent homes CGlasser and Navarre^ 1965; Shinny If^'^B) . 
fhuSf requests frbm teachers for time bh home-learning ackivlL iS 
may make more of an impression and may be more stressful for sin- 
gle parents (McAdoOr 1981) . 
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Table 9 

Correlates of Marital Status 



Zero-order Correiatlon 

I. SIGNIFICANT CORRELATES 

A. t e ach e r Characteristics and Pr a^tc^g^ 

Race of teacher (white) +.164 

Years _ of teaching experience ^-P?? 

School is run well -.089 
Teacher inakes more requests for parent 

. involvement Jthan did previous teachers _ --137 

Higher raCiihg by principal of teacher quality -.167 

B. Parent Attitudes and Practices 

More time and energy to fulfill teacher's requests +*129 

More hdiirs parent persdrial reading +.092 

Active in PTA; more attendance at meetings^ +.091 

Higher rating by teacher on helpfulness and follow 

through ^ +*08t 

More knowledge this year than previously about 

child's iristructidnat program -.092 

Believes- teacher wantsparents to help at hom^ Z*^^^ 

Recognizes teacher's efforts tointerest parents -.149 

Spends more minutes helping child bri home — 

learning activities -.151 

C. Fami4 y^^ottfces^ 

More books at hbihiB +.203 

More educational tools at home "t'^^^ . 

More years of children at same school +*124 

Higher parent education +.120 

D. Child's Attitudes and Behaviors 

Higher math achievement in class^^ +-142 

Higher, rating from teacher on homework cdraplecidn +.097 

More minutes spent on homework on average night ""'O^.^. ^ 

More hours watching TV -.129 

IX. NON-SIGNIFICANT CORRELATES 

A. Teacher Characteristics and Pract^ces^ 

Teacher and parents have same goals +.020 

— Appropriateness of homework. _ +.017 

Frequency of general cbinmurilcatldn from school — 
to home 

Usefulness of homework -.028 

B. Parent Attitudes and Practices 

Initiates help if not asked to do so by teacher t*^^ 

Feels welcome at school +«P43 

Higher rating by parent of teachert's overall quality ""'P22 

Cbuld help more if shbwh hbw -.025 

C. Student^ Attitudes and Behaviors ; , 

Reading achievement in class , '^^Z 

Tenseness aboot hom^worx -QOS 

Likes to talk with par«nt about ischbbl work -.027 

Discipline problem in school -•056 



~^N-1135 parents. Correlates of + .08. arc significant at or beyond .01 level. 

- - " _ 

- Negative ;cprreiate stK)ws association is stronger Tor single parents; postctve 

correlate fbt raarrted parents. , 
^'Maritaistatus is not significantly cdrrelated with reading achlevemait tn 
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Single parents reported that their children were assigned ffiore 
minutes of homework bh ah average evening and that they spent 
m££ fldnAites . on the average^ helping their children with home 
assighmehts than did married parents. Even with tnOre time spent, 
however, single parents more often felt that they did not always 
have enough time or energy to help their children as fully as the 
teacher expected. Single parents' efforts resulted in increased 
knowledge about the child's ihstruetibnal program. In this way 
they were improving their self-image as involved and knowledge- 
able parents (RehistOh, 1977). Indeed, teachers' programs to 
increase all parents' involvement may benefit single parents 
especially. When teachers convey uniform expectations for parent 
involvement, single ^rents receive a message that they must per- 
form the same role as married parents as educator at home and 
informed liasbh to the school for their .children* 

' ^ - 

Harried parents spent sighif icahtly mOre days ifl illfi SShoal as 
vblunteers, as classroom helpers, and at PTA meetings than did 
single parents, ^achers may be more positive toward parents 
whom they have met and worked with in the school building and 
classroom. These positive feelings may have influenced their 
ratings of the quality of parental assistance at home. 

The important fact is, however, that the teacher- leaders 
whose philosophy and practices emphasized parent involvement at 
home — did nfi£ give significantly lower ratings to single or 
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low-educated parents bh their helpfulness or fbllow-^through on 
hbme^learning activities. When teachers use frequent activities 
as part of their teaching practice, th^ nay help parents build 
better skills to assist their children at home, ft t the same 
time, these activities may help teachers develop more positive 
expectations and appreciation of parents. 

There are other sifnificant correlates of marital status in Table 
9 that are of interest. The top section of the table, ift* shows 
that the teachers of children of married parents are more often 
white, and have more years of teaching experience. The teachers 
of children of single parents are given higher ratings Of overall 
teaching ability by the principal, and single parents more often 
report that their school is well run. indeed, single sM married 
parents are remarkably positive about the general conditions of 
the school, the administration, 'and the teachers at the elemen- 
tary school level (Epstein, 1983). Principals' ratings of teach- 
ing quality are negatively associated with years of teaching 
experience (r » -.141) , indicating that the best teachers do not 
necessarily have the most experience i 

. Section IC of table 9 suggests that married parents have more 
familiarity with school and more resources that make school 
activities a routine part of life at home. These include more 
books, more educational tools, more years with children in the 
same school, higher parent education, and more h^urs of Prsbnal 
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reading by parents. Home-learning aci:ivities itiay require special 
scheduling and commitment by the single parents^ who have fewer 
scholastic resources at hand. Single parents may be assisted 1^ 
the teachers' fbirihal organization of home-learning activities 
that help them plan for and schedule regular school-related 
interactions with their children. 

The significant correlates in Section ID show that children of 
married parents tend to do better mifefe work in class, but utarital 
status is not significantly related to children's reading accom- 
plishments in the classroom (r » ^657 in Section lie of the 
ta'^le) * Single parents report that their children watch more 
hbers of TV sM. spend more minutes on homework on an average 
night i 

Iihpbrtantly, there were some measures ch which there were M jSMr 
ferenees in single and married parents' reports. The non-signi- 
flcaht correlates of marital status, listed at the bottom of 
Table 9, suggest that some commbh ideas about single and married 
parents are not statistically supported. Single and married 
parents made similar evaluations of the appropriateness of Qie 
amount and kinds of homework assigned to the child, the overall 
quality of the child's teacher, the child's eagerness to talk 
about school, the child's level of tenseness about homework 
activities, the frequency of most eommunieations (notes, i^one 
calls, memos) from the school to the home, and the extent te 
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irfiich the teacher shares the parent's goals for the child* These 
iindtiigs support Siiow'Sr 19'=^^^ cohclusioh that single and married 
parents had similar contacts with teachers^ siiilai: evaluations 
of teachers, and that socioeconomic status was mi^ predictive 
than marital status of farents' contacts with teachers. 

Harital status is hot significantly related to severity of 
discipline problems in class (section iiej i The tcndfehcy for 
children of one-parent homes to be disruptive in school may be 
one of the "myths" about young children from single-parent fami- 
lies that has perpetuated from earlier studies based on "special 
problem" populations, and from studies that considered the cate- 
gory of marital status but did not include the students family^ 
and teacher characteristics and practices that are more important 
influences Oh children's classroom behavior. lis this state sam- 
ple of teachers, parents, and children in elementary school, 
children's disciplinary problems in the classroom are iignifi- 
cantly negatively correlated with gender (-.262)^ academic 
achievement (-;147), whether the child likes to talR about school 
at home <-.124> — but not with marital status, feie sttt^nts, 
ibw-aehievihg students, and those who do not like to talk about 
school or homework with their parents, are disciplinary problems 
in class more than other students s 

Harital status is not associated with parents' wiliihghess to 
help at hbme^ feeling welcome at the school, or with reports that 
someone at home reads regularly with the child. As in earlier 

53 
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reports by Eiduson, i982^ and Keriistbh/ 1977, our survey shows 
that, like married parents, single parents were concerned about 
their children's education, worked with their children, and were 
generally positive about their children's elementary schools and 
teachers. 

Summary and Discussion 

Researchers have ebhtribUted three types of information oh single 
parents. First, t^pscri ptive xmOEifi offer statistics about single 
parents and their children. Many reports ha%e focused on the dramatic 
increase in the prevalence of single parents, the number of children 
in single-parent homes, racial differences in marital patterns, and 
the economic disparities of single vs. two parent homes, especially 
single-mother homes vs. other family arrangements (Bane, 1976; Cher- 
lin, 1982). It is in>portant to document and monitor the trends in 
separation, divorce, the numbers of children affected, and the emer- 
gence and increase of special cases such as teenage single-parents 
(Mott Foundation, 1981), and never-married parents (U.S. Census, 
1082) . 

Second, s pecific , analytic sMlfifi of the effects of family struc-r 
ture oh children or parents go beyond descriptive statistics to con- 
sider famlty eondifciens aM gggggBses that affect family members. 
Research of this type measures a range of family-life variables 
such as socioeconomic status, family history, family practices, and 
attitudes such as parental commitment to their children (ftdams, 1982; 
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Banif 1976; Purstenburg, Nord, Peterson, Zili, 1983; Svanuif Bringler 
arid HcLaughlirir 1982; Zill^ 19831. These studies Increase our under- 
standing of the dynamics of family life under different social and 
econbinic cbnditibhsi 

Third, integrative > analytic studies of the effects of family 
structure on children and parents go beyond the boundaries of family 
conditions to include ^^^t institutions that affect family members 
(Brohfehbrehner, 1979; Leichter, 1974; Litwak and MeyerSr 1974; San- 
trbck and Tracy^ 1978) i In this paper we see that the effects of 
family structure are^ in fact^ attributable to variables that charac- 
terize school and classroom organizations. During the years when 
families have schddl^age children, the interplay of families and 
schobls is a critical part of studies of family structure. The cur- 
rent study contributes new knowledge based on data from parents and 
teachers about family structure and the schbbls: 

_ __ _ _ _ _ . ___ '. 

i. SinalS par e nts Jt££ fst A fiinalg aCimp. The diversity in sin- 
gle-parent homes means that ah understanding of families is incomplete 
if it is based only on the simple category of marital status, m this 
statewj.de survey, single parents varied in education^ family size, 
family resourceSr occupational status, confidence in ability to help 
their children, arid other family practices that concern their chil- 
dren. Single parents' repbrt:s suggest that they fulfill their parent- 
ing role with about the same level of interaction with and concern for 
their children as do married parents. Some characteristics may differ 
in brie- and two-parent homes, such as the amount bf adult time avaiia- 
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ble per child (when there is more than one child) r and parent tiine 
available to assist at the school i Indeed, the single parents felt 
they had had less time and energy than heeded to complete the teach- 
ers' requests^^f or learning activities at home, and they spent signifi- 
cantly fewer days helping at school than did married parents. But 
these differences do hot seem to affect the basic interactions of 
.families with the elementary schools. 5here is some evidence that 
marital status affects teacher ratings of chilareh's hbmewbric comple- 
tion^ even after children's classroom achievement is taken into 
account. Future reports will be devoted to the effects on students of 
teacher practices of parent involvemehtf and special attention will be 
given to children from single-parent homes. 

2. 2hs££ ±& divGrsity ifi teacher practices iMt Concern families > 
Some teachers' philosophies and practices lead them toward more posi- 
tive attitudes about parents and about how parents can share the 
teacher's role by assisting their children at homf^. Teachers who were 
4mt ^^d^^ in the use of organized arid frequent parent involvement 
practices had lower opinions of the quality of help received from sin- 
gle parents t^ah from married parents, arid lower opinions of parents 
in general than did leaders in the use of parent involvement. San- 
trock and Tracy, 1978, found that teachers rated hypothetical children 
from two-parent homes higher on positive traits arid lower on negative 
traits than children from one-parent homes. In actual school set- 
tirigs, we found that teachers differed in their evaluations of chil- , 
dreri from brie- and two-parent homes. Teachers tended to rate children 
from orie-parerit homes lower on the quality of their homework, ^Tid 
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teachers who were not leaders made greater distinctions between chil- 
dren from one- and two-parent homes that were otherwise equal in 
parent education. 

i« T e ach o r i o aa e rship , mi. £^££11^ marital itiiufi, influenced 
p^yi^p t awareness appr e ciation M MS£±£££^ ^fg^TtS JUlSi llHPWledge 

aiiQlli the g<!hQQl program . Single and married parents whose children 
were in the classrooms of teachers who were lead^fs in parent involve- 
ment were more aware of teacher efforts, improved their understanding 
of the school program, and rated teacher interpersonal cuid teaching 
skills higher than did parents of children in classrooms of teachers 
who were not j-e^ders in the frequent use of parent involvement. 
Parents day-to-day experiences with learning activities at home^ and 
teachers* responsiveness to children and their families — hot marital 
status were the important influences on whether parents knew more 
about their role in their child^s education* 

i. Research £jd fiinslfi parents ihfiiE ^hirldrcn ffiJifii vingUl^ 

measures sil lamilx fichMl structures grocessei? ±M£ MIfifit ±M 
int e ractio ns fif parents , teachers , aM Students > Without measures of 
the teachers' organization of school and classroom activities that 
affect children's activities at home^ and without measures of student 
achievements and behaviors that affect how tfsachers view students and 
their parents, marital status would look like a more important influ- 
ence oh parents ani3 teachers than it really is. In this paper, full 
cohsideratioh of family and school factors altered conclusions about 
the importance of family structure oh parents and teachers evaluations 
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Of each others and docufitehtisa important connections between the tafo 
institutions and their members: 

Siiiyle parent s and ifis schools . Single parents felt mOre pressure 
than did married parents to assist their chiidreh at hbme^ spent mOre 
time on home-learning activities, but still felt that they did not 
always have enough time and energy to do what was expected by the 
teacher. Overall, single parents had better relations with teachers 
who were R e ad e rs in the use of learning activities at home than with 
teachers who did not emphasize parent ihvolvemehti 

Ihie schools aha gtnole par e nts . Although family members may 
recover relatively rap?.diy from the disruption caused divorce or 
separation (Bane, 1976; Hetheringtoh, Cox, and Cox, 1978; Zill, 1983), 
others, whose attitudes favor traditional families, may have diffi- 
culty dealing with families who diffei- from the norm. Our analyses 
show that teachers who were nfit leadefg in parent involvement rated 
single and low-educated parents sighif ieahtly lower than married 
parents in helpfulness even after parent education, parent involvement 
at the school, the child's classroom achievement^ and Other important 
variables are taken into account. However, teachers who were ieadcrs 
and who organized active programs of Esrent involvement were more 
positive about the quality of assistance received frcsn all parents, 
including single parents and parents with little formal education. 

\ The teacher's leadership in the frequent use of parent involvement 
is a statement by the teacher about the continuous and important rOle 
parents play in their children's education, llie formal drfanizatiOn 

Is 
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of parent involvement in the teacher's regular teaching practice may 
be especially important for single parents whose family situatir-iB 
make involvement in school activities difficult* 
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